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AN ARRANGEMENT, BY CLARENCE H. WHITE. 

CLARENCE H. WHITE AND THE NEWARK (OHIO) CAMERA CLUB. 

THE writer was invited to attend the annual convention of the Ohio 
Photographers' Association, held in Columbus last month, the object 
of the trip being a lecture and presumably the edification of the artists of 
the camera. What they may have profited is problematic, but the lecturer 
tarried in order to learn, and found rich booty of pleasure and instruction. 

Aside from the general impression of vigorous youth and earnestness 
of the membership, and the hearty cordiality of their welcome, two things 
stand out most prominently in. my memory. One was the remarkable 
exhibit of Mr. I. Benjamin, of Cincinnati, which I trust may be reproduced 
entire in this magazine at an early date; the other, the beautiful and sugges- 
tive contribution of the Newark Camera Club. 

The annual ' ' display ' ' was made up of hundreds of photographs, gen- 
erally in groups of six, representing every stage of artistic and technical 
development, from the Benjamin chaplet of black-mounted gems to the 
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most hopeless common- 
places of the rustic show- 
window. Enthusiasm and 
curiosity alternated with 
amusement, but I had not 
yet wearied of the endless 
succession, when I was led 
off to see ' ' White's work. ' ' 
" White knew nothing of 
the technic of photography, 
but the artists always went 
wild over his pictures. ' ' 

I saw, and went wild 
too ! 

They seemed to me per- 
fectly delightful, those little 
" studies" of his. Here, 
delicately printed upon plat- 
inum paper, were exquisite 
dreams of old-time grace, 
mysterious faces peering out 
of shadows, glad youthful 
figures, under Mayday 
bloom of trees and skies, 
quaint, earnest visages, low 
bent over tantalizing tomes, 
or questioning with un- 
spoken riddles. Some were 
more modern and familiar, 
but no one was common- 
place. As I turned from 
one to another with increas- 
ing pleasure and surprise, 
I was reminded now and 
then of Abbott Thayer and 
of George de Forest Brush, 
then perhaps for a moment 
of that strange dreamer of 
France, Agache, only to be 
called back again it may be 
to the simpler art of Gari 
Melchers. These sugges- 
tions were but faintly remi- 
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niscent, however; the pictures resembled none that I had ever seen from 
these great men, but hinted rather at things which they might possibly have 
produced with different themes and models. 




FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, BY CLARENCE H. WHITE. 

I was introduced to the clever artist who had devised these most original 
arrangements — Mr. Clarence H. White — and found him an interesting 




'HE LOVES ME, HE LOVES ME NOT. 
CLARENCE H. WHITE. 
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and perfectly unassuming young man. In the little chat which followed, 
he told me something of his work and of the doings of the Newark Camera 
Club, of which he is evidently a most active member. He said that he had 
first used the camera in 1894, an d during the first two years of his amateur 
efforts had tried to make his photographs with all the detail and hardness 
which the burnished silver print is capable of giving. In 1896 he attended 
for the first time a photographers' convention and heard an artists criticism 
on the work shown. He was greatly taken with the possibilities of art 
photography and at once set to work trying to make his photographs pic- 
tures. Being engaged in clerical work during the day, his experiments 
were confined largely to the early morning and evening. He said that he 
had found these hours particularly favorable; the very loss in sharpness and 
precision is an immense gain. 

His account of his experiments in indoor work was fascinating. He 
told me how he had gradually eliminated the unnecessary and therefore 
undesirable features in his compositions; solving in his own way the ever- 
interesting problem of the essential and the nonessential, until he had 
finally reduced a picture to a figure against a white wall, with a window in 
the background. This he finds his most striking effect, and he astonishes 
us with the possible combinations of elements so few and so simple. 

He added that he was innocent of all art training and had seen but two 
or three art exhibitions. Not having the technical schooling he had, per- 
force, produced some very bad photographs, but many of these had qual- 
ities of tone, etc. , which he prized, and which he delighted in reproducing. 

The young artist has already met with appreciation. He told me mod- 
estly of his first exhibit a year ago in the amateur section of the Ohio 
Photographers' Association, which won him a gold medal. In the pho- 
tographic ' ' salon ' ' held in Detroit the same year he received two diplomas, 
and at Pittsburg, in January of this year, he received the Gran d Prize for 
' ' The Readers, ' ' which very interesting composition was published in the 
last number of Brush and Pencil. A few words of generous commen- 
dation from William M. Chase have given Mr. White a pleasure which he is 
at no pains to conceal, while he gratefully acknowledges his obligation to 
Mr. O. W. Beck, of Cincinnati, for first inspiration and guidance. The 
last few months have brought Mr. White such applause as might turn a head 
less well balanced than his. Like a true artist, however, he concentrates 
himself upon his work, doing it because he loves it. While merited praise 
is always grateful, it is like the unessential accessories of his picture — the 
work is the principal thing, its appreciation is mere detail. 

Mr. White was unwilling that I should study his work to the exclusion 
of that of his associates of the Newark Camera Club. His " display* ' 
formed about half of the exhibit and was so unique that there was little 
danger of mistake. But among the others were many charming things 
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which gave me a new idea of the value of such an organization as an aid in 
self-culture. In fact, the more I think of it the more it seems to me that in 
it we have the most helpful means in the world for the artistic education of 
the layman. 

Here are ten young men and women united in the common purpose of 
discovering the beauty which lies about their daily pathway. Enthusias- 
tically they roam with their cameras, seeking the picturesque and pleasing 
bits of landscape in the neighborhood, arresting friends in unusual and 
graceful attitudes; arranging, combining, thinking ; and ever and anon 
coming together for good-natured criticism and rivalry, and, it may be, a 
little mutual admiration. 

What could be more beneficial and inspiring? You cannot look for 
pictures without finding them ! Go through any gallery of paintings, and 
you will see pictures everywhere for an hour afterward. It works both 
ways — get to " seeing pictures," and how interesting do other people's 
pictures become ! You find yourself scanning every good photograph or 
magazine illustration for hints in arrangement and line and lighting. As 
an aid to appreciation of works of art a month's diversion of this sort 
might well be worth a year's reading about art. I would not omit the 
year's reading, however, but I believe I would buy the camera first. I am 
not sure but that a year with a camera would be worth more than any sin- 
gle year at an art school — for purposes of eyesight and inward grace. I 
mean in the multitude of cases, where drawing is taken as an accomplish- 
ment. You do not learn to draw very well in a year's time; you might 
learn a good deal with a camera. Also, you might have the best ' * make " 
in the world, and learn nothing. That is where the club helps. Several 
people together know more than any one of them alone, and in mutual aid 
there is great profit. 

Another thing occurs to me in speaking of the club of ten. While 
nine of its members are learning to see things in the world about them, and 
adding new horizons to the joys of life, the tenth man, profiting with quick 
intelligence in the labors of all, may go farther and achieve distinction. 
We cannot guarantee a genius out of every ten, but this is a good way to 
find them. And the other nine, if right-minded, like the loyal little band 
of Newark-town, will join in the acclaim of the brother who has brought 
fame to all. 

Lorado Taft. 



